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COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the New England Farmer. 
M. FELLENBERG’S ESTABLISHMENT, COWS 
OF SWITZERLAND, &c. 

Tue following letter, written in French, by the 
celebrated agriculturist, M. Fellenberg, of Hofwy), 
Switzerland, to the Hon. Tuomas L. Wintnrop, 
President of the Massachusetts Soeiety for pro- 
moting agriculture, has been translated for the 
New England Farmer. 


Sin, I have the honor to enclose herewith a 
letter of thanks to the Agricultural Society of Mas- 
sachusetts; and hasten to reply at the same time 
to your inquiries respecting our milch cows, and 
our bulls. Ido not believe that you would find 
it for your advantage to acquire them; unless 
your breed of cattle should be extremely bad; 
ours speedily degenerate when sent abroad, and 
the transportation of them will be attended with 
great expense. The season is also unfavorable to 
their purchase ; cattle, when taken immediately 
from their stalls, are very apt to be injured by 
long journies ; the best time to purchase them is 
in September, or October; in those months they 
return home of course, from our mountains. Our 
best cows do not give but a little more than 4 pots 
of milk a day; the medium quantity for the entire 
year; the pot of milk weighs 4 pounds, of 18 
ounces. It is advisable to purchase the heifers, 
which will cost you from 10 to 12 French lJouis- 
dors each, in the autumn; the bulls may also be 
purchased at about the same price ; but it is the 
expense of transportation which makes me fear for 
your interest. However, notwithstanding my ob- 
servations, if you shall still be desirous of having 
these animals purchased, I will give orders to have 
sent in the autumn to Havre, those well chosen, to 
the address of the person whom you shall please 
to designate. 

I pray you sir, to accept my most cordial salu- 
tations. EMANUEL DE FPELLENBERG. 

Hofiwyl, April 16th, 1833. 

Remarks of the Editor of the New England Far- 
mer. It, perhaps, may not be amiss, in this place, 
to give some notices of the celebrated establishment 
of M. Fellenberg, the writer of the above letter. 

The establishment at Hofwyl, near Berne, was 
invented, and is conducted at the sole expense of 
M. Fellenberg, and was founded in 1809. His 
object was to apply a sounder system of education 
to the great body of the people, in order to stop 
the progress of error and corruption. He under- 
took to systematize education, and to show ona 
large scale how the children of the poor might best 
be taught, and their labor at the same time most 
profitably applied ; in short, how the first twenty 
years of a poor man’s life might be so employed 
as to provide both for his support and education. 
‘The peasants in the neighborhood were at first rath 
er shy of trusting their children for a new experi- 
ment; and being obliged to take his pupils where 
he could find them, many of the earliest were the 
sons of vagrants, and literally picked up in the 
highways; this was the case of some of the most 
distinguished pupils. 

Their treatment is nearly that of children under 





the paternal roof. They go out every morning to 
their work soon after sunrise, having first break- 
fasted and received a lesson of about half an hour: 
they return at noon. Dinner takes them half an 
hour, a lesson of one hour follows ; then to their 
work again till six in the evening. On Sunday 
the different lessons take six hours instead of two, 
and they have butcher-meat on that day only. 
They are divided into three classes according to 
age and strength ; an entry is made in a book eve- 
ry night of the number of hours each class has 
worked, specifying the sort of labor done, in order 
that it may be charged to the proper account, each 
particular crop having an account opened for it, 
as well as every new building, the live stock, the 
machines, the schools themselves, &c. &e. In 
winter, and whenever there is not out-of-door work, 
the boys plait straw for chairs, make baskets, saw 
logs with the cross-saw and split them, thrash and 
winnow corn, grind colors, knit stockings, or assist 
the wheelwright and other artificers, of whom 
there are many employed in the establishment. 
For all which different sorts of labor au adequate 
salary is credited to each boy’s class. 

The education of the boys consists chiefly in in- 
culeating habits of industry, frugality, veracity, 
docility and mutual kindness, by means of good 
example rather than precepts; and above all by 
the absence of bad example. It has been said of 
the Bell and Lancaster schools that the good they 
do is mostly negative: they take children out of 
the streets, employ them in a harmless sort of 
mental sport two or three hours in the day, exer- 
cise their understanding gently and pleasantly, and 
accustom them to order and rule without compul- 
sion. Now what these schools undertake to do 
for a few hours of each week, during one or two 
years of a boy’s life, the School of Industry at Hof- 
wyl does incessantly, during the whole course of 
his youth; providing at the same time, for his 
whole physical maintenance at a very cheap rate. 
See Loudon’s En. of Agr. Art. 343, &c.  Like- 
wise, V. E. Farmer, vol. x, p. 73. 

With regard to the Swiss possessing a superior 
breed of cows, we have seen notices to that effeet 
in American newspapers, one of which we repub- 
lished from the Philadelphia Gazette, vol. v. p. 332, 
of the Vew England Farmer. ‘Those reporis, how- 
ever, are not confirmed by the foregoing letter of 
M. Fellenberg. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE WANDERER. No. 4. 

I nave refrained from troubling you of Jate, you 
have been so much better occupied ; but my lucu- 
brations have increased upon me. Hewever de- 
lightfully you set forth ‘the Fruits and Flowers,” 
that adorn our gardens, which [ do not mean to 
undervalue, yet more truly to enjoy their fragrance, 
we must exercise the other senses. 

Let us then move over our fields, and see how 
they are dressed. Horticulture is a beautiful les- 
son to the Agriculturist. Let its rules then be 
profitably observed. How is it in our walks? Is 
our care and attention in Agriculture, all it should 
be? I am sorry to call your readers, from the 
Rose to the Thistle. But the fact is to be lament- 
ed, that most pestilent intruder the Canada Thistle, 
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is making progress through our country ; and an 
evil which a dollar or two in a township would 
now eradicate, bids fair hereafter to inflict incal- 
culable injury on our soil. It would be difficult 
to conceive, unless it was seen, the withering ef- 
fects of this noxious weed. But as I not long 
since passed through Upper Canada, I had occa- 
sion to know that the crops of wheat were lessen- 
ing year afier year under its influence. Clover 
and the artificial grasses too were fading, beneath 
its destructive shade and competition. The Pea 
seemed its only accompaniment, and to this cub 
ture, the Farmers found themselves driven. I 
asked of one and another, why this was allowed, 
and what measures of prevention were taken ? 
There was no satisfactory answer to be had. ‘They 
saw the wheat fields overrun, and the export of 
the country changed and nearly ruined, in a sort 
of dumb submission!! Peas are cultivated under 
the unobstructed shade of the Thistle. In what 
should be the * Grass crop,” the Thistle * takes 
the field,” and when you ask the cultivator as to 
this, he replies—* The cattle get through the 
winter with it,” and so it appeared; though from 
their lean and melancholy look, you would think 
they had lately taken Jeave of some of their race!!! 
Not but that there is great fertility in much of tho 
soil in Upper Canada, and we speak of the suffer- 
ings of our neighbors with unfeigned regret. Come 
then, let us look about us. Is this pestilent evil 
making its inroads upon us? If so, are our Far- 
mers awake? Have we improved on that excel- 
lent caution, “learn to be wise by others’ harm.” 
As I have wandered to and fro, I have had a 
melancholy conviction to the contrary of this. In 
our good county of Middlesex, we have the Thistle 
by the wayside!! I have seen it between Boston 
aud Watertown, spreading its seed on gossamer 
wing, in undisturbed and rank Juxuriance. In 
Worcester too, where so much is seen to delight, 
passing through Webster, with its flourishing fac- 
tories, on the central turnpike, even here is the 
thistle in baleful aspect. 

If then this evil threatens us, what should be 
our means of prevention ? 

Here we wish we had better information for a 
guide—but at the worst the thistle is but of annual 
growth, and by early cutting (and perhaps more 
than once) it may be extirpated. On a small @x- 
tent of ground I mowed them, and then watered 
the ground with a salt pickle by which «be thistle 
was destroyed and the land benetited. 

The evil is not now very extensire, and it may 
be easily checked. But exertiot is necessary ; 
for who can estimate it when * shall be wafted 
into field and garden in odious mixture with every 
thing about us. If I have justly denounced an in- 
truder, let it be looked to 





Some connoisseurs would give a hundred pounds 
for the painted ead of a beggar, who would threat- 
en the living mendicant with the stocks. 

Fame is represented bearing atrumpet. Would 
not the picture be truer, were she holding a hand- 
full of dust? 

Fishermen, in order to handle eels securely, first 
cover them with dirt. In like manner does de- 
traction strive to grasp excellence. 
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From the Farmer’s Journal. 
MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 


Ir my experience in the management of sheep, 
has qualified me for giving my brother farmers 
any information which may be of use to them, in 
this branch of their business, I shall always be 
pleased to improve any opportunity for favoring 
them with it. 

My custom is, to give my sheep the earliest op- 
portunity to pick about my fields in the spring ; al- 
ways being careful to provide them a shelter from 
storms, or from raw and blustering weather. 1 
take all pains to keep my ewes in the best order 
during the winter, and separate from the rest of 
the flock, for the purpose of giving them, some 
weeks previous to yeaning, better and different 
food. I think much depends onthis. The lambs 
will be more strong and healthy, and the ewes will 
afford a better and more healthy supply of milk. I 
calculate for my lambs to come about the first of 
May, and think it the best time. I prefer an ear- 
lier period however to a later one. At the time 
of shearing, the lambs are marked and castrated, 
after which they should be turned into a dry and 
fertile pasture. At this time, also, I apply a quan- 
tity of tar to the nose of each sheep, and gener- 
ally, thrust a little into their mouths. I also apply 
a quantity of tar to the roots of the horns, to 
keep out the maggot. The use of tar in both the 
above modes I regard as highly important—but 
particularly in the first, as affording the best secur- 
ity I know of against the maggot in the head. More 
sheep die of this disorder, during the winter and 
spring, than of all others combined. I believe the 
foul nose generally proceeds from the maggot, the 
operations of which produce the unusual dis- 
charge of mucus. This I have never failed to 
eure by the injection of a quantity of Scotch snuff 
and vinegar, 

The scour is ofien troublesome at the time of 
changing from the barn to the pasture. I have 
tried many remedies for this; but the best and 
most simple I believe to be a small quantity of 
chalk—say a lump about the size of a hen’s egg. 
If one dose does not cure, a second seldom fails. 

I am careful to haye none of my sheep except 
those I intend for market get very fat during the 
svmmer. I have heard it remarked, and I believe 
it, that afteronce getting very fat, asheep will never 
arrive at the same point again. Sheep which get 
fat during the summer certainly do not do as well 
in the fall and winter. About the middle of Sep- 
tember I give my sheep the best feed I can, and 
the middle of October begin to feed sparingly 
with ttenips, potatoes, or some kind of grain. 
When the time arrives for yarding, which I do 
rather late, { separate my flock in the following 
manner. In ene yard I put my rams and weth- 
ers, except suck of the former as have become 
very poor during the time of running with the 
ewes. In the second I put my last spring lambs, 
m the third all my healthy ewes, and in the fourth 
my old and weak (but not diseased) ewes. A sixth 
department is a kind of hospital, into which every 
sheep is removed as soon as discovered to be afilic- 
ted with disease. This arrangement I consider 
very important, as it affords an opportunity for 
treating every class of sheep in the manner judged 
most proper for their circumstances. I have 
known instances in which the lot of old and feeble 
ewes have come out much improved in the spring, 
and have produced a good fleece, and raised fine 
likely lambs. I always intend, however, to turn 
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my sheep before they get so old as to become en- 
feebled ; as they are more likely to acquire those 
diseases which spread though the flock. 

As for the scab and foot -rot, 1 know of no bet- 
ter remedies than those in common use among 
wool-growers. J. 





From the Thibauxvilie (La.) Intelligencer. 
THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 

Tuus far, we believe the season has been pecu- 
liarly favorable to the great staples of this state, 
cotton and the sugarcane. We have lately visited 
several plantations in this and the adjoining parish- 
, and from our own observation, as well as from 
the information of others more conversant with 
the subject of tillage, we have reason to believe 
that the prospect of abundant crops has not been 
better, if so good, since 1828. Experienced cul- 
tivators of the cane assure us, that it is from four 
to six weeks in advance of the growth it had attain- 
ed Jast year, at this period. The rolling season 
will therefore commence much earlier, and the 
chances of injury from untimely frosts will be pro- 
portionably diminished. The only cloud which ob- 
scures the prospects of the planters, is, the appre- 
hension that the prevailing epidemic may sweep 
off the operatives to such an extent, that it will be 
impossible to secure the rich harvest of which 


es 


they have an carnest, in the propitious aspee of 
>] 


their cultivated fields. 





INFLUENCE OF COTTAGE GARDENS IN PRO- 
MOTING INDUSTRY. 

Ir isa fact, the knowledge of which will not be 
unacceptable to those of our readers who take an 
interest in plans for bettering the condition of the 
poor, that, in the village of Blackwood, ripe 
peaches grown in a cottager’s garden have this 
season been sold at the moderate price of 8d. per 
dozen. I need hardly say that the land producing 
this fruit was the grower’s own, that is, held un- 
der a lease for lives. In the year 1817 this spot 
was a wilderness. The cottager was a rough or 
out-door carpenter, employed to put up posts and 
rails on a farm, and to do the rough work about a 
colliery. Before he built his house he lived in a 
hovel, with his wife and family, without even a 
garden. Since then, by dint of industry and good 
conduct, he has been enabled to build a second 
and a third house, all of stone, and tiled, and to 
bring three gardens into cultivation, besides rear- 
ing his children decently, and teaching his sons to 
tread in his steps. He is now an old man, nearly 
blind, and has been unable to follow his work for 
more than a year past, but he has a comfortable 
house to live in; receives the rent of two other 
houses ; has two industrious sons and a daughter 
unmarried, to cultivate his garden, which is larger 
than usual; with its produce in fruit and vegeta- 
bles of various sorts, honey from his hives, and a 
pig in the stye to kill at Christmas, to console him 
under the loss of sight and the infirmities of old 
age, with the consciousness, that he need be in- 
debted to no parish for relief, and is in no danger 
of leaving his children beggars.—Loudon’s Maga- 
zine. 





From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
AMERICAN IRON. 


Ir has been a study much attended to of late, to 
know the character and value of American and 
foreign iron compared with each other. 

The consumption of iron in the shape of boiler 
plates and cast rails, is becoming enormous. 


The 





tenacity and character of the metal are yet to be 
thoroughly understood. The Baltimore iron is 
consjdered the best in the world for stearmboats.— 
As yet we do not fabricate wrought iron rails, but 
probably very soon shall, as machinery will be 
contrived to equalize the ditference between the 
the prices of American and English labor. Cast 
iron rails have been made with success at our own 
furnaces, 

The American iron being melted by the heat of 
charcoal, is allowed to be more tenacious than 
the English, which is melted with coke. 

To put the matter completely at rest, how- 
ever, very interesting experiments have been 
made at the apartments of the Franklin In- 
stitute, under the direction of Mr. Jolmson, 
a scientific gentleman, The Secretary of the 
Treasury was authorized some years since, by an 
act of Congress, to expend a certain amount in 
constructing machines to make experiments on the 
tenacity of iron and other metals used for steam 
boilers, It was so constructed as to admit any de- 
gree of temperature, up to 500 degrees Fahr. 

Some interesting results have thus been obtain- 
ed. The Pennsylvanian, who is our authority for 
the assertion, says it is ascertained that the ten- 
acity of good iron is increased by the application 
of any degree of heat under 450, which is contra- 
ry to previously entertained opinions. Some Ten- 
nessee iron, (from the Cumberland works) was 
found equal toa resistance of from 59 to 64000 Ibs. 
the square inch! The Pennsylvania and Connec- 
ticut iron exhibited the same qualities. No iron 
from our state was sent on for trial—We hope 
some of our proprietors of forges will not forget 
to submit specimens of their iron to the test of 
these experiments, 

It was also found that common Amercan iron 
was better than the best British, and the best 
American equal and generally superior to Swedish 
aud Russian. 

A report is preparing to be exhibited to the 
next Congress, in which we may expect an ac- 
curate statement of the facts, a document that must 
be of uncommon interest and importance. 





From the Farmer’s Chronicle. 
PEAS. 
As all kinds of seed and grain have a tendency 


to degenerate, when sown or planted a number of 
years on the same farm, unless particular pains are 
taken to keep the seed pure and clean, it is the 
duty of every farmer, to take the utmost pains to 
clean his seeds of every description, so as to coun- 
teract such tendency to degenerate. ‘There is no 
seed that I am acquainted with, that will degener- 
ate more rapidly than peas. ‘The process that J 
have pursued for two years with iny seed peas, 
is simply sifting them in a sieve that will 
let through the small peas and the small seeds 
of every description, and leave the largest 
and best of the pezs to sow. By this means 
my peas have improved at least twenty-five per 
cent. in quality. I think it answers all the pur- 
pose of scalding to clean them of the bugs. By 
sifting thei the bug or nit is shaken out of the peas 
and left with the rubbish, which is given to the 
hogs. 3make my sieve by taking the fine sieve 
of the fanning mill, and making a box of clapboards 
of such size as just to admit the sieve—then nailed 
small cleats on the inside of the bottom of the box 
so as to holdthe sieve in. By this means the sieve 
can be taken out with pleasure and the box saved 
for another year. L, Coucr, 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS AT THE MASS. 
HORT. SOC. ROOMS. 
Saturday, July 6th, 1833. 

Thomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard, Carna- 
tions, Pinks, Dahlias, and a variety of Herbaceous 
k lowers. 

John A. Kenrick, Newton, Roses. 
bitolia, and Rubus var. albo pleno. 

E. Putnam, Salem, Dahjlias, including Globe 
and Anemone flowering. 

Aiso, fine specimens of flowers were sent from 
the Gardens of William Worthington and Ham- 
ilton Davis, Esqrs. of Dorchester and Charles- 
Per order, 

Jona. WINSHIP. 


Spirea sor- 


town. 





EXHIBITED. 
Saturday, July 6th, 1833 

Tne fruits exhibited this day were the finest 
specimens of their kinds—and of finest kinds. 

Cherrics. By Elijah Vose, Jr. of Dorchester, 
White Bigarreau Cherries. Also, Black Tartarian 
—all of extraordinary size. 

By Rev. F. Parkman, White Bigarreau Cher- 
ries. 

By Mr. Downer, specimens of the Downer Cher- 
ry. Specimeus of the same fruit were exhibited by 
A. D. Williams of Roxbury. . 

Raspberries. By Messrs. Winship, White Ant- 
werp Raspberries—specimens of Barnet Raspber- 
ries, fine and large. Per order, 

Wiciiam Kenrick. 


FRUITS 





From the Farmer's Reporter. 
INTEREST. 

TAavkinG with a neighbor at the door of his un- 
finished house, | kindly inquired of him why it was 
not better covered, and !n a more confortable state 
outside and in? “I am in debt,” said he, ‘and 
could not afford to finish any more.—We can live 
in it till some of my debts are paid. When I am 
able, I intend to clapboard and plaster it thorough- 
ly.” **What will it cost you?” said I. ‘Not less 
than sixty or seventy dollars,” was his answer. 
We conversed upon the subject till he acknowl- 
edged, that without any reference to the enjoy- 
ment of his family and friends, the saving he should 
realize by a warm house in the consumption of 
wood, probably might be double the interest of 
what the finishing would cost. It was natural to 
observe, as I did—**You are paying twelve per 
cent. for money which you might have for six, and 
have as pleasant a fireside as your neighbors. 
Twenty dollars spent in repairing a house, would 
in many instances, save forty, not to say twice 
that sum in fuel.” 

I noticed a very valuable part of his farm, natu- 
rally a productive goil, lying waste, covered with 
stones and shrubs. To the question why those 
acres were thus neglected his answer was as before, 
“Tam in debt; when I get a little more out of 
debt, I will exchange these brambles and brakes, 
for herdsgrass and clover, for that is my best land:” 
‘What would it cost an acre to change it to a pro- 
ductive state, with a good fence around it 2”  Af- 
ter calculating, he said, ‘*Not a cent short of twen- 
ty dollars.” Upon estimating the produce when 
properly cultivated, we found that barren spot fair- 
ly promised, at least, twenty if not thirty per cent. 
interest upon the cost of cultivation. He smiled, 


thanked me, and with a composed and determined 
voice, very deliberately said: “My bush scythe, 

















my iron bars and stone sled, shall prepare that ex- 
cellent soil for the plough. 

How much of our best land is totally unprodue- 
tive, entirely useless to its owners, which would 


on an average pay 20 per cent. on the cost of 


rendering it arable. SeENeEx. 





WOOL. 
Acrents from the manufacturers of Webster 
and other towns have recently visited this county 


and Berkshire, and purchased large quantities of 


wool in Worthington, Peru, Hinsdale, Windsor, 
&c. Many loads of wool passed through this 
place last week. We are informed that the prices 





given range from 47 to 70 cents, and the quality | 


of the wool, frem half blood to full blood and 
We have heard of only two lots 
What is called full blood 
Such is the 


Saxony fleeces. 
that brought 70 cents. 
merino brought from 55 to 65 cents. 
information we have received ; it may not be en- 
trely correct.—Northampton Gazette. 





USEFUL DISCOVERY. 

A macurne has been invented and put in oper- 
ation in Philadelphia, for napping hats by steam, 
The editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, recently 
witnessed the performance of this machine, in a 
hat manufactory, and speaks in high terms of its 
capabilitt#s, The beauty and superiority of the 
work, are at once admitted by all who have exam- 
ined it. It is not stated whether, or not, the pro- 
cess is more rapid than by the old method; but 
it is held to turn out a much better article, as the 
napping process requires very hot water, steam 
applied to the same purpose may be many degrees 
hotter than boiling water. The invention is 
thought to be a very useful one. 

From the New York Farmer. 
TO MAKE A LIQUID OPODELDOC, 

Take two quarts of whiskey, rum, or brandy, or 
any other proof spirits, put it ina kettle and warm it 
with coals, dissolve in itas much soft-soap as it will 
take up. When cold, put it into a bottle and add one 
oz. of camphor,half an oz. volatile salts of ammonia, 
when these are dissolved, it is ready for use. This 
preparation is called Liquid Opodeldoc, and in all 
swellings about horses and cattle is a safe and good 
application. Some gentle physic should be given 
at the same time. ‘I'he opodeldoc will scatter the 
humors if recent, and the physic will clear them 
out of the system. 

CARLO. 


Yours, &e. 





Preserving Culinary Vegetables through the Winter. 
The Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Soci- 
ety give the following mode of preserving French 
beans, parsley, celery leaves and spinage, through 
the winter. Gather the leaves or beans without 
washing them; putthem into a barrel without a 
head, alternate layers of vegetables and salt.— 
Then put a board upon the vegetables, and a 
weight on the board, which will now be covered 
with the juice of the vegetables, When wanted for 
use, take out the quantity required, and wash it 
carefully, returning the board and weight. The 
best weight is a clean water worn stone, tolerably 
heavy. ‘The watery juice towards the board ex- 
cludes the action of the air, and prevents putre- 
faction. 

Parsley, celery and spinach leaves, carefully 
dried and kept from moisture are excellent in 
soups, &c. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 

PLANTING POSTS FOR GARDEN FENCES, &c. 

Insteap of filling the holes up with the earth ta- 
ken out in digging them, I would recommend in fill- 
ing in around the posts leached ashes instead of 
common earth, and topping off with five or six in- 
ches of unleached aslies above the surface of the 
ground ; for it is generally between wind and wa- 
ter, as the sailors term it, that garden posts begin 
to decay. My reason for recommending ashes is 
that I have frequently found pieces of board, hoops 
and staves, buried under heaps of leached ashes, 
Which had lain there many years and were quite as 
sound as when first buried. No doubt many of 
your readers have noticed the same, in removing 
old ash heaps near pot-ash works, 





Destruction of Insects. R. M. W., a writer for 
the Genesee Farmer, gives the following as a 
method for destroying the turnip-fly and other in- 
sects in hot beds. ‘Take a tea-spoon full of sul- 
phur or briinstone reduced to a coarse powder, put 
itona small piece of paper and lay it on the hot 
bed, then light a piece of brown paper and lay it 
burning on the sulphur, it willsoon set the sulphur 
on fire, then put down the sash close. The 
burning sulphur will destroy all the oxygen in the 
frame and pervade every part of it, destroying eve- 
ry living thing within it. After two or three min- 
utes the sash may be raised and the sulphuric fumes 
blown out, and no insect will be left to do mis- 
chief. 


FIRES. 

Ir will be seen by the annexed statement of 
fires in this city and vicinity, during the last six 
months, that the fire department have had a busy 
season, Whatever others may think to the contrary. 
In the city the number of fires during the six 
months ending June 30, 1833, was 42; and out 
of the city, at which the Boston Fire Department 
turned out 12; false alarms 21,—making in all, 
75 turns out. The loss in the city was $40,050, 
of which $21,760 was insured ; the loss out of 
the city, was £30,700, of which only $3000 was 
insured. Loss in all $70,750; insurance $23,760. 
During the twelve months of 1832, there were 
only 50 fires in the city; 18 out, at which the De- 
partment turned out; and 60 false alarms. Loss 
in the city, $61,863,34, of which $24,078,34 was 
insured ; out of the city, $25,650, of which 
$12,300 was insured.—Loss in all $87,513,34; 
insurance $36,378,34. From this it appears that 
there were only 14 more actual fires in 1832, than 
in half of the present year; and that the amount 
of damage was only $16,763 more in 1832 than 
in half the present year.—Boston D. dv. 


Burning of Three Steamboats 
. . 9 . Lb 

papers of the 22d state, that shout ten o%¢ lock on 
the preceding evening, the Steamer Sentinel took 
. . . P aster Ls a > 
fire while at the wharf in ‘rout of that city. The 
flames spread with suct rapidity, that in less than 
ten minutes the Delmine above and the Rambler 
below, were also a fire, and the three boats were 
burned in about 40 hour to the water’s edge. 


The Louisville 


Novel Steanboat Iccident. ‘The steamboat Can- 
ada, on her way to Quebec, on the 22d ult. with 
4 or 500 passengers on board, experienced a sin- 
gular accident. A part of her deck, ten feet wide, 
extending across the vessel, gave way, and 200 of 
them fell together below. Only two were severe- 
ly wounded. 
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From the New York Farmer. 

CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF TEA. 

An American gentleman, physician in this city, 
gives an account of the culture of tea in the Roy- 
al Botanic Garden of Brazil. Of the horticulture 
generally of that country, he says, ‘it would be 
as easy to furnish you with a sketch of the notions 
upon political economy entertained by the Pata- 
gonians, or an elaborate essay upon the state of the 
fine arts among the Hottentots.” 

The tea plant, (Thea viridis,) occupies a space, 
in the garden of 8 or 10 acres, is planted at the 
distance of four feet from each other. It is a hand- 
some shrub, about two feet high. The leaves are 
stripped several times in the year; and hence arise 
the different sorts of teain use. No particular care 
is taken of the plant. It blooms in July, August, and 
September. The gathered leaves are exposed to the 
air for a few hours, until they begin to wilt, and are 
then thrown into circular pans in brick work, under 
which is a moderate fire. These pans are of iron, 
four feet in diameter, and about a foot deep. The 
loaves are stirred briskly for about ten minutes 
when they are thrown out to another person, who 
holds before him a flat wicker or willow frame 
about two feet wide and four feet in length, slightly 
inclined towards the floor. He strews the leaves 
vpon this frame, and lays over it another frame, 
of the same dimensions and materials. By 
moving the frame rapidly to and fro for sev- 
eral minutes, the leaves are curled up and 
fall at the lower end of the frame into baskets. 
The curled leaves are put over a strong fire for 
a few minutes, to drive out the remainder of the 
moisture, and are then put into chests or boxes. 
The writer thinks each plant would produce full 
three pounds annually. It is propagated by slips. 
The writer thinks it might be cultivated in the 
United States with much more profit than is obtain- 
ed from either sugar or cotton—that six men might 
euro and prepare for market the crop of one hun- 
dred acres—and that women and children could do 
a great portion of the labor. From the known 
similarity of the climate and soil of China to those 
of the United States, he concludes that it could be 
cultivated in the southern States, and from the fact 
that it grows well in Japan, as bigh as the 45th de- 
gree of latitude, he has no doubt that it will bear 
considerable frosts. We are inclined to agree with 
the writer, from the fact thatso many of the flow- 
ering plants of China and Japan stand our winters 
perfectly well. Let the people of the south pat- 
ronize the exertions of Dr. Perine, and they will 
soon cease to complain of the operations of the tariff. 








NANTUCKET SHEEP SHEARING. 

Monpay and ‘Tuesday last, were the days ap- 
pointed by the preyer authorities for performing 
the annual operation of sheep shearing. At an 
carly hour, accordipgy, the eeremonies com- 
menced. The number of candidates for the shears 
were probably seven or eigqt thousand: and this 
number would have been fy greater, had the 
flocks been spared by the tremendously destruc- 
tive storm in March last. On the previous Friday 
and Saturday, the sheep had been eollected from 
every quarter of the Island, driven into the great 
fold at Miacomet, (the site of an anciert Indian 
settlement, about a mile from town) selected by 
the respective owners, placed in separate pens, 
and subjected to the process of washing in the 
large pond contiguous. After this preparatory 
ablution, they were then ready to * throw off this 





muddy vesture of decay” by the aid of some hun- 
dreds of shearers, who began to ply their vocation 
on Monday morning, seated in rude booths, or be- 
neath umbrageous awnings ranged around the 
circular labyrinth of enclosures, wherein the pant- 
ing animals awaited the divestment of their un- 
comfortable jackets. 

The whole ground occupied by what is termed 
the “ great shear-pen” embraces about one square 
mile. This space, partially covered with the un- 
shorn and their contented lambs, and in other spots 
exhibiting multitudes stripped of their fleece and 
clamorously seeking their wandering young, pre- 
sented to the eye and ear of the stranger, sights 
and sounds somewhat rare. There is something 
picturesque and unique in the arrangement of the 
accommodations for those who are engaged in the 
principal business of the day. Besides these sheds 
or awnings, there are commonly pitched, as on 
this occasion, some half dozen large tents outside 
of the great enclosure, furnished with divers holi- 
day refreshments for those who are not particularly 
particular touching the quality of their viands or 
of their company. Within and around these tents 
is carried on all the actual revelry that attends this 
otherwise quiet carnival: for among the working 
shearers, industry and sobriety are the order of 
the day. 

We have heard, however, of no disorderly acts, 
even among the most merrily disposed of the visi- 
ters. Both days were remarkably fine ; and the 
whole scene seemed to be highly enjoyed by the 
numerous strangers who honored our island with 
their presence—among whom we were happy to 
recognize the Rev. President Kirkland, formerly 
of Harvard University. —.Vant. Inq. 





From the New York Farmer. 
SAVING ASHES IN A DRY STATE FOR THE 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECTS, &c. 

Mr. Fieet,—I notice in your January num- 
ber, page 9, an article entitled ‘Remarks on the 
Economy of Peat as Fuel, and the Ashes as Ma- 
nure, particularly in reference to the poor—By T. 
Bridgeman ;” and I think with the writer of that 
article, that if you should succeed in arousing the 
citizens to a consideration of the subject, incalcu- 
lable good may result to the community at large, 
and that your periodical would be viewed as a 
blessing. 

I myself, have travelled through various parts 
of Europe, and can testify to the truth of Mr. 
Bridgeman’s assertion. I have known manufac- 
turers in France make use of peat altogether, for 
the purpose of driving their steam engines; and 
itis customary for them to save their ashes in a 
dry state, which are bought, or taken in exchange 
for future supplies of fuel. They generally fetch 
about half the cost of the peat; and are highly es- 
timated by cultivators of the soil, not only as ma- 
nure, but as an antidote for the destruction of in- 
sects. 

I have the satisfaction, also, of stating that their 
importance is estimated by some of the farmers 
and gardeners of this country; and I am persua- 
ded that, if the citizens would be induced to save 
all their ashes in a dry state, they would soon be 
ablo to find customers.—-I know a gentleman in 
New-Jersey who would be glad to buy a quantity 
of peat and coal ashes, if he could get them dry 
and clean. 

It is impossible to calculate what the value of 


fall the ashes made in the city of New-York, would 








be to farmers and gardeners, iftaken care of. Mr. 
Colquhoun, in his “Statistical Researches,” esti- 
mates ‘the value of the turnip crop, annually grow- 
ing in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, at fourteen millions of pounds sterling,” 
(equal to upwards of sixty millions of dollars); and 
who can tell what proportion of this success is at- 
tributable to the use of ashes? Farmers and gar- 
deners here, very frequently have their crops of 
turnips cut off by the black fly, through neglecting 
the use ofashes and other antidotes fur the destruc- 
tion of insects. 

Yours, respectfully, 
New-York, January 22, 1833. 
Remarks by the Editor —This subject is desery- 

ing of the special attention of gardeners, and of 
all those who feel interested in behalf of the poor. 
Mr. Bridgeman says it is customary, with house- 
keepers in Europe, to sift their coal ashes every 
morning, as soon as they are taken from under tho 
grates. A frame is attached to an ash house, on 
which slides a sieve with a long handle. After 
the contents of the fire-pan are thrown into the 
sieve, a few strokes to and fro, cause the ashes to 
separate from the cinders. ‘These may be used 
for backing in the kitchen fire or consumed in 
stoves. ‘Thus managed, the ashes compensate for 
the trouble. Mr. B. thinks by the above plan, one 
half of the expense of fuel is required, compared 
with the practice adopted by house keepers in 
New-York. 

MURRAIN AND SCAB IN SHEEP. 

Take half an ounce of gum gamboge, one 
ounce of saltpetre, reduce to fine powder, mix 
all intimately together. This preparation given 
once or twice a week to sheep, in lieu of common 
salt, will, I believe, be found an effectual remedy, 
against murrain and scab ; and to cattle, will obvi- 
ate many disorders to which they are liable. To 
hogs, mix a pintto a barrel of swill once in two or 
three weeks ; it will prevent most of the disorders 
to which they are subject.—.V. Y. Farmer. 


7. L. Lain. 








ROASTING POTATOES. 

A good and easy mode of roasting potatoes, ap- 
ples or eggs, by steam: 

Take your potatoes, or whatever you wish to 
roast, and after washing them clean, wrap them up 
in paper two or three times over; when this is 
done put them in a can of water, and squeeze them 
until the paper is wet to the potato; squeeze them 
well, and after making a place in the embers, lay 
them in, and cover them with hot ashes, with no 
coals; after they have lain a proper time, take 
them out, and the paper will be found to be per- 
fectly dry, and not burnt, and on opening the pa- 
per it will be found to be very hot and damp the 
nearer you go to the potato; and the potato will 
be found to be soft and clean, and peal much ea- 
sier and cleaner than when boiled. An Irish po- 
tato when boiled loses half its sweetness, but 
when prepared in this mapner it does not lose its 
sweetness but is better tasted every way. Apples 
roasted in this way, ore not like what they are 
when baked, black and burnt, but have a beautiful 
brown cast. Eggs prepared in this way are very 
toothsome, and will cook in Jess time than when 
boiling, with good embers.—Southern Planter. 





If you boast of a contempt for the world, avoid 
getting into debt. It is giving to gnats the fangs 
of vipers. 
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SMALL FARMS MOST BENEFICIAL. 

Tuose who have strictly investigated the sub- 
ject, consider large farms comparatively less pro- 
ductive than small ones; while they at the same 
time impose upon their owners a degree of labor 
much greater in proportion than would seem to be 
required by the mere difference of size. A farmer 
in moderate circumstances, with fifty or sixty acres 
of land, for instance, will bring every inch of it 
into a high state of cultivation—the labor em- 
ployed in preparing his grounds will be more than 
doubly compensated in his subsequent exemption 
from toil; while the owner of a wide spread ter- 
ritory of three or four hundred acres, which he 
has but sparingly supplied with nourishment, must 
work more sedulously upon every acre during the 
progress of vegetation; and after all reap but a 
meagre and inadequate harvest. As a single acre 
of land highly cultivated, can be made to yield a 
crop equal to three or four scantily prepared, it 
must be obvious, that the extra labor in dressing 
the former, is abundantly more than saved by the 
diminished labor in attending it. A striking ex- 
emplification of this fact may be viewed by any of 
our farmers, who will take the trouble to visit the 
grounds attached to the House of Industry at South 
Boston—there, they may have the theory and illus- 
tration directly before their eyes. These grounds, 
it is said, have produced this season, from three to 
four tons per acre—which is two or three times 
the quantity of ordinary crops. So exuberant was 
the grass that there actually was not room, upon 
the surface where it grew, sufficient for the pur- 
pose of making the hay. And this was entirely 
owing, as we are told, to the previous pains taken 
to enrich the soil by plentiful additions of suitable 
compost. 

Were the same policy pursued by the owners 
of large farms, there would be little need of emi- 
grating from the New England to the Western 
States; for the very tracts, which now, under a 
careless system of culture, barely afford sustenance 
for a single family, might be made to support three 
or four, and that too with much less toil and trou- 
ble, in proportion to the quantity cultivated. Many 
of our farmers grasp at the management of too 
spacious a territory—the consequence is, they im- 
pose upon themselves a state of slavery ; they ac- 
cumulate nothing, except now and then an addi- 
tional patch of land, which serves only to increase 
their toil. Were they on the contrary to confine 
their exertions to smaller spots, while their crops 
could be rendered equally if not more abundant, 
they would themselves enjoy life better—become 
more independent, and, with better share of fru- 
gality, more wealthy ; they would acquire time to 
institute experiments and to examine improve- 
ments; they would attain what they scarcely now 
ever possess—leisure—whereby we mean, not the 
privilege of being !azy—but that sort of leisure 
which poor Richard describes as a time for doing 
something useful—time for study, for reflection, 
for familiar converse, for looking after the educa- 
tion of their young—in short, for realizing the 
blessings after which they are ccustantly toiling.— 
Hartford Press. 





INTEMPERANCE IN FRAXCE. 


Ws are permitted to publish the following cx- 
tract of a letter from J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. to 
a friend in this city, dated Paris, April 20th, 1833. 
It affords conclusive evidence, that the praise 
which has been bestowed upon the French people 


fur superior temperance, is not merited; and it 


wine-drinking, derived from the supposed fact that 
the people of wine countries, are more temperate 
than others, in the use of ardent spirits —.V. Y. 
Observer. 

The police reports reveal the fact, that 25,702 
drunkards were committed to prison in Paris, in the 
course of the year. Heaven only knows how 
many walk free. Of this number, 10,290 were 
women! now, all this has nothing to do with the 
soldiers, or the invalids, who are under military 
law. I have always told you there was less drun- 
kenness in America, among our native population, 
than in any other country, even before the exis- 
tence of Temperance Societies ; and that they who 
maintained the contrary did not know how to take 
the necessary circumstances into the aceount. It 
is probable that 10,000 drunkards died here with 
the cholera, last year. I rarely go into the street, 
without seeing more or less drunkards, and I have 
met them by hundreds in England, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy and Spain. This vice 
prevails in the higher classes, too, in Europe, 
more than is commonly imagined. I have no 
doubt there are quite as many genteel young men 
addicted to it in Paris, as in New-York, though 
they are less seen in public. Our climate, how- 
ever, renders the eflects more pernicious in a mere- 
ly physical point of view. ‘The police here is far 
from being rigid with drunkards, for I see them 
staggering about the streets every day unmolested. 
You may remember the manner I taught you to see 
them, for most Americans are so much persuaded 
that a Frenchman never gets drunk, (because the 
books say so,) that they will not see them. Many 
of our people live here half their lives, and fancy 
themselves among a nation of anchorites. ‘They 
find it so * written down,’ as Dogberry would say. 
The drunkards committed at Paris, (for their 
drunkenness, ) are at the rate of seventy a day. To 
equal this, there should be about twenty a day 
committed at New-York. Add to the seventy, the 
soldiers of the garrison, the invalids, &c. and you 
will probably get double the number. 

The habit of undervaluing ourselves, by injuri- 
ous comparisons with others, not only affects the 
national character, but it materially impedes the 
progress of liberal sentiments.—When the French 


liberal sentiments in France, it began to abuse us, 
in every way it could, and it laid particular stress 
on this item of drunkenness. Nothing is more 
common, than to hear that democracy and drunk- 
enness go hand in hand ; the latter as a necessary 
consequence of the other. ‘That some of our peo- 
ple desire to bring popular, governments into dis- 
repute, at home, as well as abroad, I take to be 
certain, and some too, that fill office, and pretend 
to represent the nation abroad; but as a great ma- 
jority wish differently, is it not time to weigh the 
meaning of our words, and to ascertain something 
of both sides of the question, before we pretend to 
compare? As for any man’s writing, or talking 
rationally about the comparative habits and merits 
of Europe and America, without personal observa- 
tion, I hold it to be totally out of the question. 
I do not know a book on the subject that is enti- 
tlen to any great attention. Both parties write on 
preconceived opinion, and half the time, on opin- 
ions that are next to worthless. ‘That abuses exist 
with us, is beyond dispute, for the contrary doc- 





trine would infer the perfection of men; and there 


strikes a fatal blow at the argument in favor of 


government-party wished to check the progress of 


is little doubt, that, with the exception of those 
faults which are inherent in our nature, these 
abuses come from democracy. We can have no 
other, for no other power exists in the country. 
Now, it is great weakness to cry out against demo- 
cratic failings in the abstract, since the wise man 
will choose rather to compare the abuses that are 
incidental to our particular form of government, 
with those which are incidental to aristocracy and 
monarchy. My life on it, that the balance will be 
found enormously in our favor. As a proof of 
this, every nation in Christendom is struggling to 
imitate us; and it ia on account of this political 
gravitation that we are abused. 





THE MAD BULL. 

I was once, says Sir Walter Scott, proceeding 
from the old to the new town of Edinburg by the 
earthen mound, at the head of which J] was led for 
a few minutes, to look ata bull that had got into an 
enclosure there, after the unmerciful butcher-lads 
had driven it fairly mad. The crowd that gather- 
ed on the outside of the fence, increased the brute’s 
fierceness. At last they began to cast ropes over 
its horns and around its neck, thereby to pull it to 
a strong hold, that it might be slain in the place 
where it was, which drove it to its most desperate 
fury. Its eyes now glared madness, there were 
handfuls of foam flying from its mouth, with its 
fore feet it pawed the ground, throwing lumps of 
earth as high as the adjoining houses, and it bel- 
lowed so as to make one quake. It was anything 
but an agreeable sight, so I moved away home- 
wards. but before I got to the foot of the mound, 
an alarming shout caused me to look back, when I 
perceived the animal at no great distance, behind 
me, coming on with all its rage. I had just time 
to spring to the top of the wall that lined the foot- 
path, and to behold its further progress. 

I shudder to this hour, when I think of what 
immediately I saw. Among the people that were 
near me, and in jeopardy, was a young lady, and 
as you have said, she wore a red mantle, which is 
a very offensive color to many of the brute crea- 
tion. As I did, she also made for the wall, but 
had neither time nor strength to gain its top, ere 
the infuriated animal drove towards her. She turn- 
ed her back however to the inaccessible eminence, 
as if to see the full extent of her fate, and then 
stood as nailed to it, save only her arms, which she 
threw aloft in her despair, which would indeed 
have been as fragile in her defence asa rotten reed. 
Her tender body would have been nothing, against 
a force that could have broken bars of brass, and 
horns that might have transfixed an animal of its 
own size. As I have said, directly owards the un- 
protected young lady the bull dreve forward ; with 
steadfast eye he came on, he rmstook his mark not 
an inch; for, as the multitvde behind him yelled 
their horror, he dashed vith prodigious strength 
and madness against he» 

Was it not a mirac®, that the dear young wo- 
man escaped unhur: and untouched? Yes it is 
true: for the terrifc animal struck at her so accu- 
rately, that a hon smote the dead wall on either 
hand, thus embracing, but from their great length, 
shielding her person from even the slightest dam- 
age. But the staunch wall stood the tremendous 
thrust, and sent back with rebounding force, to a 
great distance, the huge and horrible brute, throw- 
ing him prostrate, never to rise again: for number- 
less destructive weapons were plunged into him, be- 





fore he had time to recover from his recoil. 
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CLOSE OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 

Tue present Number completes the current volume 
of the New England Farmer ; which is the second vol- 
ume of the new series, and the eleventh volume from the 
commencement of the work. We shall not at this time 
attempt either a retrospective or a prospective view of 
The New England Farmer being in its 
And if its character 


our labors. 
teens is of age to speak for itself, 
is not so far established, and its acquaintances so nume- 
rous and respectable, that it needs letters of introduction 
and recommendation, it is time to give it a passport to 
merited oblivion ; or suffer the barren scion to wither 
on its stock for want of the dews and sunshine of public 
patronage. 

But we may, perhaps, be allowed to state that our 
predilection to the Artof all Arts, increases in a direct 
proportion to the attention we bestow on it; for like 
every thing else possessing intrinsic excellence, the 
more intimate the acquaintance the more obvious are its 
merits—the more we explore the avenues of culture, the 
stronger the perception that its ways are profitable as 
well as pleasant, and “all its paths peace.’’ And, in- 
deed, the world is apparently now becoming practically 
impressed with the primary importance of those pursuits 
which feed and clothe the human race; and to which we 
are indebted for all which makes life a blessing,or gives 
civilized a superiority over savage existence. 

We have improvements in anticipation for the next 
volume which it is not necessary now to develope ; but 
would merely state that our efforts will be chiefly di- 
rected to the important objects of plainness, certainty 
and usefulness. Amusement will not be neglected, but 
blended with improvement, and ever held subordinate 
to the great objects before specified. 

The Index to the present volume will be put to press 
immediately, and forwarded to subscribers as soon as 


possible. 





FARMER’S WORK FOR JULY. 


Salt your Cattle. Neat stock and sheep fre- 
quently thrive but little in fresh and good pastures, 
in consequence of the negligence of those who 
have the care of them, in not giving them salt. 
We inade some remarks on this subject; and 
would here merely add that in England, as well as 
by some farmers in this country, salt is always 
kept in pastures under cover to which their cattle 
always have access. Rock salt is sometimes used 
in large lumps, which cattle are permitted to lick 
at pleasure; and as they cannot take any more 
than they can dissolve with their tongues, they are 
not liable, in that way to use it to excess. Dr. 
Cooper, in Wilkch’s Domestic Encyclopedia stated 
that “a quarter of an ounce of salt per day to 
sheep, and one ounce per day to cows and oxen 
is an allowance ample enough.” Perhaps the kind 
of food, with which catle are fed, may make a 
difference with regard to te quantity of salt, which 
would prove of use: and grazing cattle will no 
doubt, need more salt than \iose fed on hay or 
other dry food. 

Cockle. Goodsell’s Genesee Yarmer observes 
that ‘* this is the proper season for destroying that 
enemy to our wheat crops. Some may say that 
they can separate it when they clean their wheat. 
‘This does not remedy the evil. If cockle is allow- 
ed to stand and ripen with the wheat, a part of it 
will shell out when harvesting, and remain on the 
field to infest the next crop. In short, it may re- 
main many years in the ground without vegetating. 





At this season, when the cockle is in flower, a 
child of twelve years old would clean out several 
acres in one day, by pulling it up, unless the far- 
mer has become so negligent that his case is hope- 
less. When pulled up it should not be left in the 
field, but gathered, and when sufficiently dry 
burned, ‘The difference in the market price of 
the wheat, whether clean or foul, will abundantly 
compensate for the labor of pulling cockle.” 

Mown Grass. Should the weather continue as 
wetas fora few weeks past, it may be well to remind 
young farmers that grass, after it is mown in wet 
weather, is not materially injured although it does 
not dry in several days, provided it is often turned 
over to prevent its turning white. The loss of 
nutritive matter does not always correspond with 
its change of colors. ‘Timothy cut late, or after 
the seed has come to its full size, does not look as 
green as when in flower, and yet it contains more 
nutritive matter, and is preferred by most kinds of 
stock.—Ibid. 

Liquid Manure. Mr. A. Bryant, of Buffalo Hor- 
ticultural Garden, in the Genesee Farmer ot June 
29th, condemns the improper use of liquid ma- 
nure, and says, * I have been in the habit of using 
it for many years on garden plants, and am satis- 
fied that it is the worst application that can be 
made to any kind of vegetables in dry hot weather. 
[ have often tried it, and always found it an in- 
jury rather than a benefit. I would almost as 
soon apply hot ley to my beds of vegetables. Beets 
will very soon wither under its parching influence. 
I would as soon take unrectified whiskey, while 
laboring under a burning sun in August, to cool 
myself, as pour this liquid fire upon my plants, It 
has an excellent effect when used just before a 
rain, or in wet weather, but if used at all in a dry 
time it should not be suffered to touch the plants, 
but only poured on the ground between rows or 
drills, wide enough apart to admit a spade, and 
the ground between the drills so watered, should 
be immediately turned over to the depth of four 
or five inches. Never having tried it on a grass 
crop, I cannot say what effect it might have; the 
labor, however, must be considerable in watering 
an acre of ground with the conveniences that 
farmers usually have for that purpose ; besides, in 
a very dry time, the article is scarce in most farm- 
er’s barn yards, but few having pits or cisterns to 
collect and preserve it for such a time of need.” 

Liquid manures, however, are very much used 
in Flanders and other parts of Europe. The cele- 
brated author of the Code of Agriculture stated, 
that Mr. Harvey of Glasgow, by its use cut grass 
six times in a season, and that the average of each 
cutting was fifteen inches in length. The Com- 
plete Grazier observes, that urine or the liquor of 
furm yards, is a fluid capable of being empleyed 
with great benefit both on meadow, (mowing lands) 
and arable land, which renders them uncommonly 
fertile. It should be used as fresh as possible, as 
the soluble animal matter it contains is destroyed 
by putrefaction ; and if not mixed with solid matter 
should be diluted with water, as, when pure, it 
contains too much animal matter to form a proper 
fluid nourishment for absorption by the roots of 
plants. Probably diluting such manure with water 
would be equivalent to applying just before a rain, 
or im wet weather, as recommended by Mr. Bry- 
ant. 











The thermometer at Fort Hill, on the $th inst. at 1 
o'clock, stood at 91 deg.—in State-street, at half past 4, 
98 deg. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Steam Conveyance. It appears by a letter of Mr. Han- 
cock, showing the performances of his Steam Omnibus 
on the Paddington Road. the most crowded and hilly 
road in the immediate neighborhood of London, that in 
a great number of trips of about 10 miles each, the car- 
The 


average quantity of coke consumed was three bushels 


riage was driven on an average 10 miles an hour. 


each trip of LO miles. 

A bill authorizing the construction of a Railroad be- 
tween the cities of Hartford and New Haven, has passed 
both houses of the Connecticut Legislature. 

The Baltimore Chronicle suggests the expediency of 
making up a purse,and sending Mrs. Ann Royal ts 
England, in order to describe the ** Domestic Manners” 
of John Bull. 

Wool. The price of wool, though too low yet, is 
rising from the first offers. We understand that from 
47 1-2 to 50 cents per Ib. has been obtained for some lots 
in this town. The speculators are not few, and appear 
anxious to obtain it, but as anxious not to give too 
much.—Maine Farmer of July 1. 

Patriotism of the Clergy during the Revolutionary War. 
Two minister’s sons, in the county of Essex, whose fa- 
thers were out in the great struggle for American liberty 
and independence, met not long since. After talking 
over some of the events of that period, one says to the 
other, | believe my father did more than any other min- 
ister in the State.”’ “ How so?’ says the other, “ what 
did he do?’ * Why, he sent three sons into the field.’ 
The other replied, “* My father did more ; he went him- 
self, and took four with him.” 


’ 


Counterfeiting. The country is inundated with coun- 
terfeit bank bills, many of them so ingeniously executed 
as to baffle the sagacity of the most experienced Cashiers, 
even where their own signatures are imitated. To such 
perfection is this business carried, that no sooner is a 
newly incorporated Bank prepared to issue its bills, than 
a supply of counterfeits equally well executed, are also 
ready to be put in circulation ; Pe rkins’s Stereotype Plate 
is no longer security.—Salem Observer. 

The Weevil. The Ballston Spa Gazette mentions that 
the weevil has commenced his destructive operations on 
the wheat in that county—and that in some wheat fields 
of sixty acres, where there was every promise of abun- 
dant yield, there will not be sufficient to pay the farmer 
for harvesting. It is said that sowing lime on the heads 
of wheat when the dew is on, will drive the weevil from 
the field. 

Maminoth Strawberry. A strawberry, measuring seven 
and a quarter inches in circumference, was grown in the 
garden of Charles M. Lee, Esq. of Rochester. Thus 
saith the Albany Evening Journal—and in repeating 
large stories itis always prudent to quote authority — 
It became necessary to hunt over half the city before a 
man could be found with a mouth large enough to eat 
it—that’s our own.—Ibid. 

Tooth-ache. A lump of unslacked lime, about as big 
as a * piece of chalk,’ put ix a tumbler 2-3ds full of 
water, forms a solution, which the Gettysburg Star says, 
if held in the mouth, is an infallible cure for the tooth- 
ache. 

The Sea Serpent. Several monsters, with legitimate 
claims to be denominated Sea Serpents, have lately been 
seen by numbers of ladies and gentlemen, displaying 
their shapes and dimensions in and near Boston harbor. 
On the 8th inst. the Steam-boat Connecticut commenced 
a cruise against his enormity. Several respectable gen- 
tlemen, passengers on board said steamer, put off there- 
from in a small boat, and have published their testimony 
that they “ approached within ten feet of a Sea Monster, 
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which passed under our bow at a very rapid rate,”’ &c. 


Their account of his acquatic majesty coincides with the 


being adinitted to his august proximity. 





| 
| 
| 
certificates ef many others who have had the honor of| 
} 


Sunscrigers to the New England Farmer can have 
their volumes neatly half bound and lettered at 75 cts. | 
by leaving them at the Farmer Orrice—missing num- 





| 
ders supplied j 
ers Supplied, season Of their blooming in our country 
} 


Ernata. In the present volume of the New England 


Farmer, is an Essay by Jaines Mease, M. D. of Philadel- 


SPLENDID DAHLIAS. 





phia, ** On the Reciprocal Influence of the stock and its | height of every variety is designated in the catalogue 5 in addi- 


graft” the following errors occurred, which the Author | 
has requested us to correct for the use of those who | 
of the N. E. F. 


Page 97 col. 2. line 23 from the bettom instead of * for’ | 


preserve the numbers for binding. 


read to. Page 98, col. 1, line 23 from top, for * rais- 


ed” read raried, same col. line 18 from bottom in- 


sert Sec, before “5,8, line 11 from bottom of the 2d 


col. for “ 1,”’ read 3. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. | 
The Publisher of The New England Farmer, being solici- | 


ious of extending its circulation, would respectfully propose to | 
such persons as will subscribe for the next volume, (which will 
be the 12th from the beginning of the first series) to commence | 
in July, that he will furnish them with volumes 10 and I1, being 
volumes Ist and 2d of the new series, at the low price of $1.50 | 
in sheets, or $2.25 bound, each copy; and for volume 12th | 
$2.50, as usual, in advance. These volumes are, and will 
continue to be valuable books of reference to the Husbandman 
and Horticulturist, and to render such reference easy and ex- 
peditious a copious Index will be attached to each volume. 

No pains on the part of the Editor and Publisher shall be 
wanting to render the New England Farmer as interesting and 
useful as possible to all engaged in the various pursuits of the 


Cultivator and Rural Economist. To the present Subscribers 





of this work most sincere thanks are proffered; and all who will | 

be instrumental in extending the circulation of the 12th volume | 

shall receive the grateful acknowledgments of 
THOS. G. FESSENDEN, | 
GEO. C. BARRETT. 


Editors of Newspapers, with whom we exchange, who will | tion of fruit trees, Trees of Ornament, &c. 


imsert the above, will confer a favor which will with pleasure | 


be reciprocated, 





} 
BOSTON FANEUIL MARKET, July 9, 1833. 
Green Peas per bushel $1.50; String Beans $1,90; | 
Turnips per bunch from 6 to 12 1-2 ets. Cucumbers per | 
dozen, 75 to $1.00; Early Potatoes per bush. $1,900 to! 
150; Cabbage 50 to 75 per doz. Squash 25 per doz. 
Onions 6 per bunch; Beets and Carrots 6 per bunch. | 
Frurr.—Strawberries 20) to 25 cts. per box ; Cherries | 

© to 12 1-2 per qt. Currants 6 per qt. Early Pears $4,00 | 
per bush. | 





GRAIN CRADLES. | 
FOR sale, at the AGricutTURAL WaREHowSE, No. 52} 
North Market street, a few of Willis’ improved GRAIN CRA- | 
JML.ES, a superior article. J.N. NEWELL. | 

jy 





THE HORSE NUMIDIAN. 
The full Blooded Arabian Horse Numidian will stand for | 
mares the ensuing season at the ‘Ten Hill Stock Farm, on the | 
Mediord turnpike, 24 miles from Boston, at twenty dollars the 
season, or twenty-five dollars to insure with foal. } 
The history of Numidian is this ;—In the winter of 1823—4, | 
the Dey of Algiers was at war with the Cabolls,a tribe of | 
Numidian Arabs. The Aga, (or General) Ehiea, who com- | 
manded the Dey’s Janis:aries (or troops) returned to Algiers 
in the spring of 1824, having conquered the Arabs and brought 
with him as booty a number of their best horses, of which Nu- 
midian was one, a four year eld colt at the time. He was ob- 
tained of the Aga by Mr. Shaler, then Consul in Algiers. He 
arrived in this country in December, 1826. 
The Arabian horses from Barbary coastare often called bashs. 
He is said to be a sure foal getter,aad the colts are considered 
very valuable. They are five years old and under. Since 1827 
he has stood for mares at Mount Holly, Burlington eo. N. J. 
Gentlemen who may wish to know moge particularly about 
nim are requested to inquire of the subscriber at the Ten Hills 


Stock Farm, m1 SAMUEL JAQUES, 











ing Horse Chesnuts as hardy as oaks—Weeping Willows, 
Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Venetian Sumach, Al- 
theas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &e. &e.—in all, of Orna- 
mental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties, OL Herbaceous 
flowering plants, a choice selection of 280 varieties, {i 
26 finest kinds of Pwonies, Moutan and Papaveracea—83 
splendid varieties of Dahlias. 


Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—early in | 


Autuinn is highly recommended for transplanting—Address !y 
mail to WittiaAmM Kenrick, Newror. Trees, &c. delivered 
ut Boston free of charge for transportation, by wagons sent daily, 
and suitably packed, and from thence duly forwarded, when 
ordered to distant places by land or sea. 
ceive the same attention if lefi with Geo. C. Barrett, who is 
agent, at his seed store and New England Farmer Office, Nos 
ol & 52, North Market Street, Boston. Catalogues gratis on 
application. Ji 





PEMBROKE BUTTER AND TABLE SALT. 
Just received by Schr. Boston Packet— 
301 barrels and 360 sacks Butte. Salt. 

Salt. 

Abundant evidence is before the public of the quality of this 
Salt being superior to any hitherto manufactured in any part of | 
the world, As such we warrant it and offer it for sale. 

june 5 CHAS IL, CAZENOVE & CQ. 


micina ng | 


Or orders will re -| 


6600 loaves Table | 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 





























| 
Tue Subscriber now offers about 500 most | 
splendid and select varieties of the Dahlia, al PROM TO 
large number of which are ia pots and ready tor | APPLES, russetts, , barrel | 400, 5 OO 
iminediate delivery. ‘They have taken extreme | | baldwiis, . + + + 6 | Bene, 

—_ pains to select only the most choice and magnili- |?! ANS,White,. . . . »- « . « | bushel 110} 1 S74 
cent om Wwe largest collections of Europe, and those now con- | BEEF, mess, . . . + | barrel | 11 CG} 11 So 
centrated constitute the aeme to which this tavorite flower has | prune, ee oe ee a 6 7) 7 00 
attained, the mferior varieties not being admitted in their cata- } Cargo, No. 1. «aS | 4 & 5 § 75 

| logue. More than 150 of these kinds are entirely new—and Be rTeR, inspected, No, 1, new, pound Id 15 
having been introduced only the present year, tis is the first | CHEESE, newmilk,. . . _ - 6 8 
; ‘and the first time of | fom MOM, « + .< « + “9 4 s 
their being offered for sale. . skimmed milk, . . . . “4 $ 4 
In the collection there are 40 striped, variegated, motled and FraTHERS, northern, geese,. . . ot } 304 40 
| Shaded varieties, and a large number of the new kus so re-} southern, geese, . . = od 48 
markable for their beauty and brilliant colors. ‘The color and| FLAX, American,, . 2 6 2 6 : : 124 
: | go See ee bushel 126) 1 30 
tion to which the garden contains a specimen bed of a thousand | FLOUR, Genesee, . . cash, barrel 5 75) 6 0O 
plants, near one hundred of which already show their flower | Baltimore, Howard street, 7 5 87} 6 00 
buds, thereby affording to every one the means of making se- | Baltimore, wharf, none 
lections from an inspection of their bloom. a Alexandria, . <a | $0 5 75| 5 87 
The Catalogue is priced exceedingly low, and a discount of | GRAIN, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 75 78 
25 per cent. is made when a dozen plants or more are taken. southern yellow, . ” 70 2 
The following list constitutes a part of the varieties ready for white, . - “ | 68 
| delivery in pots, and the catalogue embracing the whole col- Rye, sei 
lection, will be forwarded to every applicant. The prices are Barley, | +3 
| mostly from 75 cents to Sl each, and 86 to SY per dozen; a | Oats, . . 2 tf 43 
few are higher priced. Searlet—Young’s Aurora, Panoply, | HAY, best English, | ton 17 00) 19 00 
Beauty of Sussex, Romulus, Eximia, Mount Eta, Highland | Honey, . cs ee ee « | gallon 40 50 
Boy; Crimson—Bright Venus, Machin’s superb, Well’s Dwart, | Hors, ist quality, . . . . « | pound 50 sg 
Queen of August, Weill’s Aurora; Yellow and Oranve—Queen | Lary, Boston, Ist sort, pound 9 10 
ot the Yellows, Well’s Dwart, superb straw color, Crocea su- Southern, Ist sort, . J 4 4 
perba, Orange bicolor, Von Weber, Lord Lyndhurst; Purple | LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, } “ 19 20 
—Veitch’s supe, Zelinda, superb dwarf, Bella, Young’s Pilot, | 5 upper, Ib. 23) ze 
Delectum, Purpurea elata, Pulen dwarf, Wheeler's ‘Turk; Black Dry Hide, sole. . | pound 16 19 
and Maroon, coronation, decora, Pramorsa, Sowerby, Mogul, | “ upper, . | lb. 18 20 
black Turban, black Prince, Bronze, Vulean ; Red—Luna | Philadelphia, sole, pound Or 29 
Heroine, Adonis, Royal Sceptre, Montpelier ; Blus’—Modesta, | Baltimore,sole, . . . p 25 28 
New Blanda, Pompone Blanche ; Li/ac—Lady Lacon, New| Lime, = 6 ke wera vas cask 90; 1 06 
Quilled, Grandiflora; Shaded and Varieguted—Daphne, Le- ) PLASTER Panrisretailsat . . . ton 8 00) 3 25 
vick’s Incomparable, Suprema, Crimson Velvet, Prince Eu- | Poratrors, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 25 30 
gene, Rosea Alba; Anemone Flowered—Tricuspidata, Brown, | PonK, Mass. inspec., extra elear, barrel 8 50; 19 00 
Scarlet, Jron Red; Globe Flowered—Feathered Light Crim- | let fe. ne “4 i2 50} 14 00 
son, Smail Blood Red, Globe Orange, White, Superb white, | Bone, middlings, si none 
Inwood’s white, French dwarf white, ete. Seeps, Herd’s Grass a ti bushel 9%5| 2 5O 
lt is desired that all orders be sent direct by mail. | Red Top, northern, . .. “a 87| 1 00 
WM. PRINCE & SONS, Flushing. | Red Clover, northern, pound 12 13 
july 10 Qt | “ southern, ag 12 18 
'Tittowtined,. .. . we . ewt 10 00) 11 00 
FRUIT TREES. WooL, Merino, fall blood, washed, pound 60 62 
TREES and Survuss of Ornament, Roses, | Merino, mix’d with Saxony, es Ww Ce 
FLOWERING PLANTs, &c. } Merino, {ths washed, . . sh 50 52 
For save, at the Nursery of Witnram Merino, half blood, i) = 42 a 
F Kenrick in Newton, 5 miles from Boston by Merino, quarter, “ 40 42 
ow, tlie City Mills, and 14 miles from Brighton Cattle Native washed, os om a 35 Su 
| fair Hotel. . a .f Pulled superfine, . aed 5) 60 
This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collec- | oy | Ist Lambs, . + « ra 48 50 
( The multitude of =) = | : 5 40 
productions now cover the most of 18 acres, comprising of new a. | 3d pike : i ee 25 re 
celebrated Pears alone, 150 kinds, all highly deserving trial with ‘ Ist Spmnning,. .. “9 42 sal 
us, many of which, having already been proved in our climate, | , Southern pulled wool is generally 
canbe specially recommended.—Of Apples 200 kinds—Peaches 5 ets. less per Ib. 
115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Vlums, Neetarines, Almonds, | — — 
Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Goose- > ‘Te ' ae 
berries, Strawberries, ot &e, &e—seler <a from the best PROVISION MARKET, 
varieties known—a collection in unequal proportions of 800 va- | RETAIL PRICES, 
Wh of fruit. v9 ee | Hams, northern, | pound 10; 124 
iite mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. southern “ 9 ( 
Morus Mucticautis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- Porx, whole hoes. bo | “ 6) 4 
ufl fruit tree, so superior for silk worms to all others. ip Ce ee ee es 124 16 
Roses. A superb collection of hardy and China mane’ ‘athena, NG A illite Te. 1 ; 
poise ron . ™! Burrer, kegandwb,. . . . “ 14 16 
blooming roses, of from 300 to 400 varieties ; selections of the | Lice teel é “ 18 20 
most beautiful and striking colors and forms, from name rous| Eggs... oe ache "| dozen 12 0 
importations, and first rate sources. Amateurs are mi ted to | PoraTors, common. ca, | bushel 35 40 
eall and view them in the suitable season. White Flower- Civer, (according to quality.) nal 2 00! 3 00 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpat, JULY 8, 1838. 
Reported for the Daily Advert er and Patriot. 
| At Market this day 380 Beef Cave, 8 pairs Working Oxen, 
} 28 Cows and Calves. and 1300 sneep. About 60 Beef Cattle 
| remain unsold at the close of pe market, 
| Prices. Beef Cuttle.—tices considerably reduced from 
| last week, say from 25 a 32 ¢-.. We noticed one ortwo yoke 
} taken for a trifle over so. We quote prime at $5 T5ab6; 
good at $5a5 5O; thu at R4 50a 5, 
Workine Oven.— We noticed sales at $38, 40, 43 and 50. 

| Cows and Calves. Sales were effected at $17, 21, 24, 25, 

27 and 382, 
| Sheep and «ambs.—A trifle quicker than they were last 
ee: k. on acount of the limited number at market. We noticed 
j sales at R792, 2,2 25,2 33,2 37 and 2 50. Wethers, $2 75, 
3 and 3 W. 


| 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER COMPLETE, 
For sale at the New England Farmer Office a com 
plete set and the last of the N. E. Farmer in 11 volumes 
bound, the whole containing 4570 pages, with a copious, 
index to each vol. Price 3,75 per vol. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


POWER OF CALORIC, 


Earth, Sea and Air, abound in rare 
Minute Caloric Particles, 

Invisible indeed, but still 
Most energetic articles. 


Almighty Power each atom gave 
Existence at creation ; 

Each would Omnipotence require 
For its annihilation. 


Now lying in a latent state, 
Anon in ardent action ; 

And He alone, who can create 
Can bring to nought a fraction. 


Chief agents in all acts of power, 
Those atoms seem divinities, 

Tempests, voleanoes, earthquakes are 
Mere plays of their affinities ! 


Tis their’s to urge the lightning’s car, 
To speed the shaft of thunder,— 

Give earth an atmosphere of fire, 
And rend the globe asunder! 





THE LAST SCENE IN A LONG COURTSHIP. 

BY A PLAIN MAN. 
Scene—A room, curtains drawn. Ayoung gen- 
tleman and lady in close conversation. 


Watchman in the street: ‘* Twelve o’clock and 


all’s well.” 

Gentleman. Ha! so late? it is time for me to 
return home. 

Lady. Don’t goso soon; you have not yet fixed 


the day when our hands shall be united, for our 
hearts have long beat in unison—I trust. 

Gent. You know that I hold it best never to 
do any thing blindfolded, but with both eyes open ; 
and perhaps when you have heard what I have to 
say, you may alter your opinion ; but I will be 
frank. 

Lady. Iwish youto be so, sir, of course: let’s 
hear. My mind will not change. 

Gent. As you have said nothing about future 
prospects, I will; we are neither of us possessed 
of wealth, but, with rigid economy and persever- 
ing industry, on the part of each, we shall, I 
doubt not, be able not only to live comfortably, but 
to lay by acompetence of this world’s goods, that 
we may not want in time of old age, or adverse 
circumstances; and perhaps wealth may be ours: 
but I will not paint too fair a picture. What say 
you to this ? 

Lady. You surprise me, sir! What, expect 
me to labor with my hands, atter I’m married ? 

Gent. Why net? Our grandmother Eve help- 
ed to dress the gaxjen, and Solomon shows, in 
his character of a gooa woman, one whose hands 
labored at the distaff, an&her feet moved in her 
own house. You would, < conclude, from what 
you say, like to see a new mayied couple agree as 
well as a gentleman said his matched cattle did, 
viz:—One was willing to draw the whole load, and 
the other was perfectly willing that ye should. 

Lady. My opinion is, and it is \ke that of 
most other young ladies, that no man ought to mar- 
ry a young lady unless he can support her; and 
for my own part, I think that I have donework 
enough, and ought to live more at ease in time to 
come: so if you expect me to work after I have 
become yours, we had better remain as we are. 


‘travelled seventy-two miles from D 





Gent. Ithink so too, and also perceive that 


what I thought probable, and you impossible, has 
taken place—a cliange in your feelings. I must 
bid you good-bye. [Takes his leave—she lights 
him to the door.| 

Gent. [solus, as he walks home.] Pretty much 
as I expected. ‘Caution is the parentof safety,” 
Better know the truth now than when to late. ‘I 
am off,” as the fly said.— Rochester Gem. 





CHIVALRY. 

We were particularly struck with the beauty of 
the following trait of a French officer, as related by 
Mr. Rush :—* Sir Felton Harvey, aid-de-camp of 
the Duke of Wellington, had lost an arm in battle. 
Whilst one of the battles in Spain was raging, the 
Duke gave him an order, to convey to another 
part of the field. Half across it, a French of- 
ficer was seen galloping towards him. Sir Fel- 
ton’s sword hung by his side, though he could 
not wield it; it was his right arm he had lost, 
and the other held the bridle; but he faced 
the foe, looking defiance. As they swiftly drew 
near, the Frenchman raised himself in his stirrups, 
his sword uplifted. Discovering, at the very mo- 
ment for the stroke, his adversary to be detence- 
less, he brings down his weapon in the form of a 
complimentary salute, and rapidly passes on. He 
gave his salute in silence.” ‘This was true chivalry. 





ANECDOTE. 

6.4 Friend in need, is a friend indeed.”—The 
late Dr. Hunter of Edinburgh, Professor of Divin- 
ity was solicited by a Rev. Doctor, deep in the 
moderate interest of the church, for his support 
in a question which was coming before the As- 
sembly. The Professor replied, ** Why, Doctor 
B———-e, I will undoubtedly support you, if af- 
ter I have heard the cause plead, I find you in the 
right.” To this the applicant replied, * Right, 
Doctor—right! D’ye really think [I would have 
ries to seek 
your support of the right? It’s because I’m in the 
wrong, that] ask your vote as a favor.” 








How to detect Adulterated Coffee. Put a spoon- 
ful of coffee ina glass of cold water ; if the coffee 
is genuine, it will swim at the top, and the wa- 
ter remain clear; if adulterated, the chicory or 
succory will immediately separate from the coffee 
and thicken the water.—Detroit Courier. 





Mutton and no mutton. It is odd enough that a 
sheep when dead should turn into mutton, all but 
its head y for while we ask for a leg or shoulder of 
mutton, we never ask for a mutton’s head, but there 
isa fruit which changes its name still oftener ; 
grapes are so called while fresh, raisins when dried, 
and plums when in a pudding. 





Metaphor. A Waterford paper lately announc- 
ed to the bacon merchants of that city, that 
*¢ Dead pigs were looking up!” 








TURNIP SEED. 
For sale at the N. E. Seed Store, 51 & 52, North Market 
Street 
Early Dutch Turnip. Early Garden Stone do. Yellow 
tone do. White Flat Winter do. Long Yellow French do. 
Yellow Aberdeen do. Ruta Baga do. 
The two last are very excellent kinds for eattle. 





SITUATION WANTED 
As a GARDENER, by one who has been some years in the 
business and thoroughly understands it. The best of recom- 
mendations can be given. Apply at the Farmer Office. 
july 3 ow 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CASH STORE. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414, Washington Street, 
(South end) has received a general assortment of Spring and 
Summer Goods, among which are LOO cases English, French and 
American Prints of all prices and qualities—2U cases Petticoat 
Robes—1 case Cambrie Muslins, some of which are very fine—1 
case Cotton Cambrics do. do.—1 case White Lilesia for lining 
ladies dresses—1 case Book Binders’ Cambrick for do. do.—3 
cases do.—100 cases bleached and brown Sheeting and Shirting, 
some extra fine—1 case Marseilles Quilts, from 8 to 10 quarters 
—9 cases London Rose Blankets, some of a very superior qual- 
ity and large size—1 case Hearth Rugs—4 cases Chapp’s spool 
6 cord cotton, warranted—200 yards superior quality—5 cases 
Clark’s do. at very low prices by doz. or case—2000 fancy 
boxes—a large variety of colored and black French Silks at 
very reduced prices—2 cases col’d Battiste—1 case black and 
colored Barage—4 cases French and London printed Muslins 
of new patterns and beautiful colors—2 cases three corded su- 
perfine Italianettes, black and fashionable colors—1 case com- 
mon do—1I case Plaid Palmgrim’s super quality—1 case Pon 
de Soi a genteel article for ladies’ summer dresses, 9d per yd 
—20 ps super mix’d, drab, and olive Merino Cassinetts for 
children’s summer dresses—20 ps Rouen Cassimere with a large 
variety of superfine and fine Broadcloths and Cassimeres— 
20 bales Pelisse Wadding—3 cases superior Ticking—4 cases 
cheapdo—10 cases improved soft finished 4-4 Trish Linen, man- 
ufactured for the London market and imported expressly for 
the subseriber. 

The above goods are offered for cash only at prices so ex- 
tremely low as will make it an object for purchasers either by 
piece or yard to call and see. May 29 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, 

JUST published and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, Nos. 
51 & 52 North Market Street, Tne New American Or- 
CHARDIST, or a treatise on the cultivation and management of 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted to 
cultivation in the United States 

This is recommended to the public as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
oies to which fruit trees are subject from noxious insects and 
dither causes. Also the varieties of Grapes with their modes 
of culture, &c. Price §1,25. J.19. 





YOUNG FLORIST’S MANUAL. 

JUST Published and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, 
51 & 52 North Market Street. 

Tue YounG Fiorist’s Manvat, ora description of the 
Plants usually cultivated in the Flower Garden with their 
Habits and Modes of cultivation. 'The whole being a compila- 
tion from the best Authors, and intended for Common use—price 
37% cts. J 19. 





FARMER’S OWN BOOK. 

For sale at the New England Farmer oflice the Farmer's 
Own Book or Family Receipts. Being a comp‘Jation of the 
very best receipts on agriculture, gardening and cookery, with 
rules for keeping farmers accounts, &c. Price 50 cents. 





TREATISE ON SILK. 
For sale at the N. E. Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52, North Street, 
A Brief Treatise on the Culture of Silk. Price 64 cents. 
june 12 eop6w 











THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a dedue- 
tion of fifty cents. 

(c= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

AGENTS. 

New York—G. Toorsurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—W™m. THoRBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. LAnpDRETH, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baitimore—1. I. Hircucock, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. Parxuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. ¥—Wa. Prixcr & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gas. 
Middlebury, Vt-—Wicnt Cuapman, Merchané. 
Hartford—Goovwiy & Co. Booksellers. 
Springfield. Ms.—E. Ev warps, Merchant. 
Newburyport—EsenkzeER StepMan, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—J. W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me.—Coiman, Hotpey & Co. Booksellers. 
Augusta, Me.—Ww. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S—P.J. Houiayp, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
Montreal, L. C.—Gro. Bert. 
St. Louis—Gro. Hotton 





Printed for Gro. C. Barrett by Forp & Damrety 
who execute every description of Book and Fancy Print- 
ing in good style, and with promptness. Orders for print- 
ing may be left with Gro. C. Barrer, at the Agricul- 
tural Warehouse, No. 52, North Market Street. 























